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XIV 


ON ‘“‘KO-YI,’’ THE EARLIEST METHOD 
BY WHICH INDIAN BUDDHISM AND 
CHINESE THOUGHT WERE 

SYNTHESIZED: 


TANG YUNG-TUNG 
Professor of Philosophy, National Peking University, Peiping, China 


Ko-yi? was the first method by which Chinese scholars attempted 
to synthesize Indian Buddhism and Chinese thought. This term, 
together with its definition, appears in the Kao-seng-chuan3 (by 
the bonze Hui-Chiao of the Liang Dynasty). The biography of 
Chu Fa-Ya, in chuan 5 of this work, contains the following para- 
graph: 

“At that time, all the followers of Ya,4 were well versed in secular 
literature, but were not good at Buddhist reasoning. Therefore Ya, 
together with K’ang Fa-Lang and others, taking the Shih-shu (cate- 
gories) which were within the scriptures, compared and paired them 
with the outer books, thus making instances (examples) to promote 
understanding; this he called ‘‘Ko-yi.’’ Ands P’i-Fou, T’an-Hsiang and 
others also made use of Ko-yi in order to instruct their disciples.” 


The term ‘“‘Ko-yi,”’ thus defined, very seldom appears in Chinese 
Buddhist books; it designates the method used by the Chinese 
devotees of Buddhism prior to the Western Chin Dynasty; with 
the advent of the Eastern Chin, learried Buddhists discovered its 
defects and discarded it. Therefore there were very few men who 
knew it.6 Three aspects of this method, discernible in the para- 
graph just quoted, should be noted: 


t Translated into English by M. C. Rogers, M.A., University of California. 

2 Ko-yi: = the equation of concepts: the Wade-Giles system of romanization 
is used throughout this article. 

3 Taisho edition of Tripitaka (Taishé Diazdkyéd, abbrev., Taishd), Vol. 50, 
P. 347- 

4 ‘‘Ya’”’ and “Fa-ya” are abbreviated forms of ‘“‘Chu Fa-Ya”’; similarly, ‘‘An”’ 
and ‘‘Tao-An” are used for ‘‘Shih Tao-An,”’ and ‘‘Tai’’ and ‘‘Fa-T’ai’’ for ‘“‘Chu- 
Fa-T’ai.” All these three learned Buddhists are of the Chin Dynasty (262-420 
A.D.). 

5 ‘‘And’’: chi B; some texts have nai B, which does not make sense in this con- 
text. 

6 Vide the article ‘‘The Doctrine of Chih Min-Tu,”’ by Professor Tchen Yin- 
Koh, in Ts’at Yuan-P’et Hsien-Sheng Chinien-ts’e. (Studies presented to Ts’ai 
Yuan-Pei on his sixty-fifth birthday, Peiping, 1933.) 
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(1) Ko-yi was a method used for teaching students. Chu Fa-Ya, 
K’ang Fa-Lang, and others used it for this purpose, as did P’1- 
Fou, T’an-Hsiang and still other men; its use, then, was wide- 
spread. Moreover, it can be surmised from the wording of the 
quotation that P’1-Fou and T’an Hsiang were juniors of Fa-Ya, 
perhaps his students, while K’ang Fa-Lang was his co-worker and 
equal. 

(2) In Ko-yi, ideas originally Chinese are made use of; they are 
compared with those of Buddhism, in order to enable a student 
familiar with Chinese concepts to come to a full understanding of 
the doctrines in India. By the “secular literature’’ referred to in 
the quotation is meant the ‘“‘this-worldly”’ works of China as con- 
trasted with the supermundane doctrines of Buddhism. Moreover, 
from the standpoint of Buddhism in both India and China, a 
proper designation of the Buddhist scriptures was ‘‘Inner Books’’ 
(Chinese “nei-shu’’), while the books of Chinese origin were 
“Outer Books”’ (Waishu). Chu Fa-Ya’s students were Chinese and 
had already an understanding of Chinese concepts; hence Chu 
Fa-Ya taught them to use these concepts for purposes of com- 
parison, in order to bring them to a full understanding of Indian 
thought. Not only did the students approach their studies in this 
way, but the Buddhist teachers of that were, from the outset, 
well versed in Chinese learning. Chu Fa-Ya’s biography in the 
Kao-seng-chuan says: 


“When [Chu Fa-Ya] was young, he was good in the ‘outer studies’ 
(‘wai-hsiieh’) ; when he grew up, he became versed in Buddhist thought.’ 


It says further: 


“‘CHe] lectured on the ‘outer books’ and on the Buddhist scriptures, 
both alternately and in mutual association. Each time he, together with 
Tao-An and Fa-T’ai, unravelled the knots of perplexity and resolved 
doubts, they jointly exhausted the essential purport of the scriptures.”’ 


Probably Fa-Ya had originally arrived at his understanding of 
the Buddhist works from the standpoint of comparison with 
Chinese thought. 

(3) Of precisely what does the Ko-yi method consist? It is not 
simply a broad, general comparison of Chinese and Indian thought; 
rather it is a very detailed process by which each of the ideas or 
terms of the respective regions are individually compared and 
equated. “‘Ko,” in this context, has the meaning of “‘to match”’ 
or “‘to measure’’; “yi’’ means “name,” “‘term,” or “concept’’; 
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‘““Ko-yi’ is (the method or scheme of) matching ideas (or terms), 
or ‘“‘the equation of ideas.”’ 

Buddhism, from the time of Sakyamuni, stressed analysis. 
Therefore, in the Buddhist books, we have many and various 
analyses of human life and the universe. The products of these 
analyses are the ‘‘categories of the Dharmas’ (‘‘Fa-shu,’’ lit. 
“dharma-numbers’’), or, as they were called by the early Chinese 
Buddhists, the ‘‘categories of things’ (‘‘Shih-shu,” lit. ‘‘thing- 
numbers’’). The Commentary on the Wen-hstieh-pien) (Literature 
Section) of the Shith-shuo-hsin-yii says: 


‘By ‘shih-shu’ is meant such classes as: Wu-yin (the five Skandhas), 
Shih-érh-ju (the twelve Ayatanas), Ssu-ti (the four Satyas), Shih-érh- 
yin-yitian (the twelve-fold Pratitya-samutpada), Wu-ken (the five 
Indriyas), Wu-li (the five Balas), Ch’i-chueh (the Seven Bodhyangas).” 


The early Chinese converts to Buddhism, on reading the 
Buddhist books, must have got the impression of an overwhelm- 
ing abundance of enumerations of numbered ideas and terms; 
these were not only troublesome, but were difficult to understand. 
Because of this, men like Fa-Ya searched out similar analyses 
from the Chinese books; they compared them with the Indian 
ones and fashioned a great many “‘instances’’ (‘examples’), by 
means of which understanding was produced in the minds of 
their disciples. Just how Fa-Ya worked them out is not now 
known; however, in the Buddhist books of the period between the 
Han and the Chin, the Indian concept of four elements (the 
Mahabhitas) was often interpreted in terms of the Chinese five 
elements (Wu-hsing); such a comparison of the categories of the 
two countries may be taken as an example of Ko-yi. It is probable 
that also in the Han and Three Kingdoms periods many of the 
Buddhist ideas were explained in this way,! and were somehow 
made identical with Chinese concepts. We may also conjecture 
that some of the “‘instances’’ of Chu Fa-Ya’s Ko-yi are attributable 

aoe in his Y#-i-lun (Ch’u-san-tsang-chi-chi, Ch. 5, Taishé, Vol. 55, p. 41), 
$al1d : 

“At the end of the Han and the beginning of the Wei... the worthies who 
sought the essence of [Buddhist] ideas began to have beet lecturing places. 


They extravagantly enlarged [their lectures] by means of Ko-yi and pedanti- 
cally distorted them by pairing explanations (p’ei shuo).”’ 


It seems that here, ‘‘Ko-yi’’ and ‘‘P’ei shuo’’ refer to one and the same method. 
Thus it is apparent that in Han and Wei times expounding the scriptures fre- 
quently consisted of pairing Chinese and Indian terms and explaining them side- 
by-side. It was Chu Fa-Ya, in the Western Chin, who practised this systematically 
and on a large scale. 
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to the comparisons sporadically made by the Buddhists of the 
preceding age. It is not known whether or not the results of this 
method of comparison, item by item and set by set, of the Chinese 
and Indian terms or concepts, were ever written down as text- 
books by Fa-Ya. However, we can be sure that Fa-Ya and his 
colleagues, in their oral expositions of the scriptures, had a de- 
tailed and definite method of comparative procedure, as a result 
of which, moreover, they gave numerous instances for the purpose 
of promoting the full understanding of their students. Such, in 
general, was the method of Ko-yi. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the origin of this method. 
it would be well to note the time and place in which it flourished. 
The dates of Chu Fa-Ya’s birth and death are unknown. However, 
according to statements in the Kao-seng-chuan, he and Tao-An 
were both students of Chu Fo-T’u-Ch’eng, and Fa-T’ai was at one 
time a fellow-student of Tao-An;! it is further stated that Fa-Ya’s 
disciple T’an was respected by Shih-Hsiian. Tao-An was born in 
312 A.D. and died in 385;? Shih-Hsiian was killed in 348. Therefore 
Fa-Ya was somewhat earlier than Tao-An; he lived in the latter 
half of the third century and the first half of the fourth. He was a 
man of Ho-chien,3 and once founded a temple in Kao-i.4 The 
Ming-seng-chuan-ch’ao (‘‘Selections from the Biographies of Ilus- 
trious Monks’’) calls him ‘‘Chu Fa-Ya of Chung-Shan”’ (‘‘Chung- 
shan Chu Fa-Ya’’).s K’ang Fa-Lang who, together with him, 
made use of Ko-yi in teaching scriptures, also lived in Chung- 
shan.6 Chu Fa-Ya’s student T’an-Hai was respected by Shih- 
Hsiian, hence we know that he had been in the Later Chao capital, 
Yeh.7 Chu Fa-Ya’s master, Chu Fo-T’u-Ch’eng, also did most of 
his preaching in Yeh. These places are all north of the Yellow 
River and are the places where Chu Fa-Ya’s fellow-students 
Tao-An and Fa-T’ai spent the early part of their lives; this, then, 
is the region where the Ko-yi method flourished. In the time of 


t In Chu Fo-T’u-Ch’eng’s biography, Kao-seng-chuan, Ch. 10 (Taishé, Vol. 50, 
Pp. 387), it is stated that Fa-Ya and Tao-An were Chu Fo-T’u-Ch’eng’s disciples; 
Chu Fa-T’ai’s biography, Ch. 5 of the same work (Taishd, Vol. 50, p. 354) says 
that Fa-T’ai was a fellow-student of Tao-An. 

2 Tao-An’s chronology and related data given in this article are in accord with 
those in the author’s A History of Buddhism before the Sui Dynasty (Commercial 
Press, 1936). 3 In modern Hopei, Ho-chien hsien. 

4 In modern Hopei, Pei-hsiang hsien. 

s Chu Fo-T’u-Cheng’s biography also refers to him thus. Chung-shan is, in 
modern Hopei, Ting hsien. 

6 Vide the biography of K’ang Fa-Lang, Kao-seng-chuan, Ch. 5 (Taisho, Vol. 50, 
P- 347). 7 In modern Honan, Ling-chang hsien. 
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the Western Chin, the region north of the Yellow River was the 
most important one from the standpoint of Chinese Buddhism; 
all the Eastern Chin Buddhism of both north and south was later 
to be influenced by it. 

As for the origin of the Ko-yi method: in the first place, traces 
of it can be discerned in the pattern of Han thought. The scholars 
were very fond of matching concepts with concepts. Both the 
Confucianists of that time (e.g. Tung Chung-Shu, ca. 179-104 
B.C.) and the Taoist thinkers (e.g. Huai-nan Wang, d. 122 B.c.) 
freely borrowed from the Yin-yang school of ancient philosophy; 
they made use of the dual principles Yin and Yang, the five 
elements (wu-hsing), the four seasons (ssu-shih), the five notes 
(wuyin), the twelve lunar months (shih-érh-yiieh), the twelve 
semitones (shih-érh-lii), the ten heavenly stems (t’ien-kan), the 
twelve earthly branches (ti-ch’ih), etc., and paired them one with 
another. Even up to the Western Chin, this was the type of 
learning which, with its accompanying methodology, was taught, 
and was very familiar to the scholars. Although it was a new 
epoch in which Chu Fa-Ya and his colleagues lived, still they had 
not renounced the pattern of Han Dynasty thought. For example, 
the works which Tao-An wrote when he was in the region north 
of the Yellow River (312-365 A.D.) were (I think) deeply coloured 
by the Han learning. 

Secondly, the origin of the Ko-yi method is probably related £6 
the nature of the Buddhist studies which came into vogue in the 
closing years of the Han Dynasty. In the time of Huan-ti of the 
Han, the famous Parthian monk An Shih-Kao came to Loyang 
(148 A.D.). He seems to have been the first learned man of the 
West to come to China, and the first to translate a considerable 
number of sacred books. According to the earliest records, he was 
an Abhidharma Master and was deeply versed in the section of 
meditations (dhyana) which are exponded in the Abhidharma. 
Tao-An’s Preface to the An-p’an-shou-i-ching (Andpana-smrtyupas- 
thana-sutra)* says: 

“An Shih-Kao studied widely and searched out the ancient ways; he 
specialized in the learning of the A-p’i-t’an; in the books which he 


produced, the Ch’an shu (the categories concerning dhyana, lit. the 
Ch’an-numbers) are set forth with greatest completeness.” 


‘““A-p’i-t’an”’ is a transcription of Abhidharma; by ‘‘shu’’ is meant 
‘“Shih-shu’”’ (Categories of things) or ‘‘Fa-shu’’ (Categories of the 
1 Vide Seng-Yu’s Ch’u-san-tsang-chi-chi, Ch. 6 (Taishé, Vol. 55, p. 43). 
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dharmas); hence, ‘‘Ch’an-shu”’ has reference to the Shih-shu or 
Fa-shu of the Ch’an (dhyana). The Abhidharma spoken of here 
presumably followed the arrangement of Matrka, i.e. the whole 
book is arranged by divisions and subdivisions according to the 
serial order of Shih-shu or Fa-shu. This is precisely the case with 
such works as the Yin-ch’th-ju-ching,! which he translated; in the 
beginning of this work, the Law of the Buddha is divided into 
three parts: 


(x) Yin, i.e. the five Skandhas. 
(2) Ch’ih, i.e. the eighteen Dhatus. 
(3) Ju, ie. the twelve Ayatanas. 


Then, under ‘‘the five Skandhas,”’ are listed: 


(1) Ripa 
(z) Vedana, etc. etc. 


Further, under ‘Ripa,’ the ten kinds are explained: 


(1) Visual Organs 
(2) Colour, etc. etc. 


This manner of enumeration and exposition by divisions and sub- 
divisions continues throughout the whole book. Indeed, it may 
have been the original format of the Abhidharma books of Bud- 
dhism, and we know of not a few still extant books in the 
Chinese Abhidharma-pitaka which are arranged in this way. 

An Shih-Kao was a specialist in the third pitaka; therefore, 
after coming to China, he gave lectures according to the serial 
arrangement of the Abhidharma, that is to say, he orally explained 
to his Chinese pupils the categories, one by one, in divisions and 
subdivisions as they were set down in the original Indian texts, 
e.g. the Yin-ch’th-ju-ching referred to above. We learn from Seng- 
Yu's Ch’u-san-tsang chi-chi3 that among An Shih-Kao’s works 
there was a Ching (sutra) called A-han-k’ou-chieh-shth-érh-yin- 
yuan (i.e. a stittra orally expounded, on the twelve-fold Pratitya- 


t Taisho, No. 603 (Vol. 15). This work is designated as ching (sitra), but really 
should be classified as Abhidharma. In fact, in its preface, Tao-An said that it 
was written after the compilation of the Tripitaka, and hence cannot be properly 
called a sitra. 

2 In fact, during the period of the Six Dynasties, the term ‘‘Shu-lun”’ (‘“‘Number 
Dissertations”) was frequently used to designate the Lun-tsang (Abhidharma- 
pitaka) or the Hsiao-ch’eng-lun (Hinayana Abhidharma, especially of the Sarva- 
stivadins); Hinayana Abhidharma study or learning was frequently referred to as 
““Shu-hsiieh”’ (Study of the Numbers). 3 Taisho, Vol. 55, p. 6. 
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samutpada in the Agama), and also that Tao-An, in his biblio- 
graphy of Buddhist scriptures, said that An Shih-Kao wrote the 
following Chings (sttras) : 


the Ssu-ti (four Satya) 

the K’ou-chieh (“Orally expounded,’’ and abbreviation of the 
sutra on the twelve-fold Pratitya-samutpada 
referred to above) 

the Shih-ssu-7 (the fourteen Smrti?) 

the Chiu-shih-pa-chieh (the ninety-eight Anugaya). 


The significant fact to be noted here is that all the works listed 
deal with categories or numbered sets of the dharmas; hence, as 
written by An Shih-Kao, they have really the character of the 
Abhidharma, though designated as “‘Ching’’ (stitras). On the 
basis of this we may conclude that in both his oral and written 
instructions, An Shih-Kao often adopted the procedure of item- 
by-item exposition in accordance with the arrangement of the 
categories in the Abhidharma books. 

Moreover, the Preface to the Sha-mi-shih hui-chang-chii (a 
commentary on the Ten Wisdoms of the Sramanera), by An 
Shih-Kao’s disciple Yen Fou-Tiao! says: 


“Things cannot be defined without being put into the categories’’ 
(lit. “‘the numbers’’). 


And again: 


“Only about the Ten Wisdoms of the Sramanera did we not hear 
[An Shih-Kao’s] explanation in detail,” 


From these statements we can conjecture that An Shih-Kao laid 
much stress on the importance of a clear knowledge of the Shih-shu 
for the proper comprehension of Buddhist thought, and that his 
lectures consisted of item-by-item expositions of the categories of 
the Dharmas, with the exception of the Ten Wisdoms of the 
Sramanera, with which, as his disciple complains, he did not deal 
very thoroughly. 

An Shih-Kao’s influence prior to the Western Chin was very 
great.2 Tao-An, in the works which he wrote while living in the 


t Ch’u-san-tsang-chi-chi, Ch. 10 (Taishd, Vol. 55, p. 69). Yen Fou-Tiao is the 
earliest known Chinese Buddhist monk; the name he used, ‘‘Fou-Tiao,’’ seems 
to be of Indian origin; there was, in fact, another monk, Fou-Tiao, of the Chin, 
who was said to be an Indian. 

2 Chih Ch’an (or Chih Lo-Chia-Ch’an), a younger contemporary of An Shih- 
Kao, also had great influence at that time. 
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region north of the Yellow River, expressed great esteem for him. 
At that time, his studies were devoted expecially to An Shih-Kao’s 
works and the Ch’an-shu (the Categories of dhyana or medita- 
tions).? 

In his Preface to the Shth-fa-Chii-1,2 Tao-An said that the 
Buddha’s great disciple Maudgalyayana paid good attention to 
the knowledge of the categories (the numbers), and that An 
Shih-Kao, among those teachers who came to China, applied his 
genius to this subject; he also reported that no learned man of 
India would neglect to study the Abhidharma, which was the 
depository or treasury of the categories. He expressed his agree- 
ment with Yen Fou-Tiao by saying, ‘‘there is no clearer knowledge 
than the delineation of the categories (i.e. the numbers).’’ We may 
safely conclude, therefore, that under the influence of such a 
great Master as An Shih-Kao, the Chinese scholars of the period 
from the Han to the Western Chin frequently gave their lectures 
on Buddhist doctrine in the form of item-by-item exposition of 
the categories.3 

We have seen that the time-honoured practice of the Han 
scholars was to match or pair concepts with concepts, and that the 
fashion of the Buddhists from the Han to the Western Chin was 
to expound item-by-item the Shih-shu or “Categories of things.”’ 
Since the meanings of the Indian categories were not easily 
grasped by the Chinese devotees, they sought better understanding 
by interpreting them in terms of Chinese concepts. Such match- 
ing, or establishing one-to-one correspondence between Indian 
and Chinese ideas, is not to be wondered at; the precedent was 
already firmly established by the Han scholars among whom such 
a practice, involving only Chinese concepts, had flourished for 

1 As to what the proponents of Ko-yi (Chu Fa-Ya, K’ang Fa-Lang, P’i-Fou, 
and T’an-Hsiang) were studying at that time there is no historical record; how- 
ever, their studies were probably not very different from those with which Tao-An 
was occupied. Moreover, K’ang Fa-Lang’s disciple Ling-Shao ‘‘was especially 
good at the Ch’an-shu’’; this is precisely the learning for which An Shih-Kao was 
famous. 

2 Taishé, Vol. 55, p. 70. ‘‘Shih-fa’’ here means ‘‘the dharmas of the tens” (or 
possibly ‘‘the dharmas of the numbers up to ten’’), ‘‘Chu-i,’’ in the T’ang Dynasty 
translations, is equivalent to ‘‘padartha’”’ (usual English rendering, ‘‘Categories’’). 
Hence, Tao-An’s Shth-fa-chii-t, now lost, may be a work ‘‘On the Categories of 
the Tens,” and probably is of the same nature as the Dasuttara, 34, Digha-nikaya, 
i.e. the Shih-shang-ching in the Chinese Dighagama, Tatshd, Vol. 1, pp. 52-57; 
cf. op. cit., pp. 233-241, a translation by An Shih-Kao. 

3 At least since the time of Three Kingdoms, the Buddhist lectures were con- 
ducted by a ‘‘Master of the Law” (‘‘Fa-shih’’), with an assistant (‘‘Tu-chiang”’). 


This is also connected with the method of instruction according to the categories, 
see my History, pp. 117-118. 
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hundreds of years.! Chu Fa-Ya and his fellow-workers extensively 
and systematically compared ideas or terms indigenous to China 
with similar Indian categories (Fa-shu or Shih-shu), and thus 
supplied their students with a great many instances of equations 
of ideas or terms in order to bring about their complete under- 
standing; they called this method Ko-yi. 

Such seems to be the origin of Ko-yi as it flourished north of the 
Yellow River during the Western Chin Dynasty. However, when 
the Chinese scholars had studied the Buddhist scriptures a little 
longer and penetrated a little more deeply, they gradually became 
aware that the method had its defects. The Kao-seng-chuan, 
Ch. 5, biography of Sen-Kuang,? says that when Tao-An and 
Seng-Kuang were living together at Fei-lung-shan3 (ca. 394) 


“An said, ‘The Ko-yi [practised by] our elders was frequently con- 
trary to reason.’ Kuang said, ‘Let us aim at happy analyses; why 
[should it be] permitted [to us] to pass judgment on the savants of 
former generations?’ An said, ‘In propagating and bringing to light the 
[Buddhist] doctrines (li-chiao), we should make them fit-and-proper 
(yun-ch’ieh). As long as we all strive to beat the drum of the Law, 
what matters it whether we are earlier or later?’ ”’ 


From the use here of the words ‘‘elders’’ (hsien-shiu) and ‘‘the 
savants of former generations’’ (hsien-ta), it can be seen that the 
period in which the Ko-yi method flourished was somewhat 
earlier than Tao-An. In fact, as we have already noted, such 
matching was done sporadically long before Chu Fa-Ya’s exten- 
sive systematization of it. Moreover, the use of the term ‘‘analysis’”’ 
(fen-hsi, ‘‘to divide and discriminate’’) is significant: it indicated 
the analytical character of the item-by-item comparison of the 
Shih-shu of Indian Buddhism with the native Chinese concepts. 
Moreover, Tao-An, in giving the reason for his opposition to 
Ko-yi, says that the explanations of the Buddhist scriptures 
should be “‘fit-and-proper’’ (yun-ch’ieh). In the Ko-yi method, 
comparisons were made in which not only the numbers, but also 
the meanings were different, e.g. the comparison of the Chinese 
Wu-hsing (five elements) with the Buddhist Mahabhitas (four 
elements); naturally, it was difficult to make such comparisons 


t The reason for the Han scholars’ practice was, of course, different from that 
of the Buddhists, who paired the Chinese concepts with the Indian ones; this 
subject need not be discussed here. 

2 Taishd, Vol. 50, p. 33. ‘‘Seng-hsien”’ is an alternate form of the name ‘‘Seng- 
Kuang,” the character ‘‘hsien’’ being graphically similar to ‘‘kuang.”’ 

3 A mountain in Yung-shih hsien, modern Hopei. 
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“‘fit-and-proper.’’ Furthermore, the Preface to the Commentary on 
the Vimalakirti-sitra (P’1-mo-lo-chieh-t’1-ching-1-shu-hsi) ,! written 
by Seng-Jui (Tao-An’s disciple) in the last years of the Chin 
Dynasty, says: ‘‘Ko-yi is pedantic, and diverges from the original 
texts.’’ It was inevitable that the matching of ideas and terms 
would frequently be wide of the mark, and would not coincide 
with the original ideas. 

It seems that the reason why Tao-An said that this method was 
not “‘fit-and-proper’’ was because it was frequently “‘contrary to 
reason.’ Here we have an idea that goes to a deeper level. It isa 
noteworthy fact that concentration solely on the similarity be- 
tween the concepts and terms of two different kinds of thought 
(whether they have their origin in two different individuals or in 
two countries) cannot bring about a synthesis of them; it is essen- 
tial to look for the identity of their basic theories or fundamental 
principles. Comparisons merely of terms and concepts inevitably 
result in confusion and distortion, or, as Tao An said, in the state 
of being ‘‘contrary to reason,’ and hence the profundity or 
essential heart of the philosopher’s thought or of the religious 
teacher’s doctrine remains unfathomed. That which demands 
closest attention is the reason or principle; it is more important to 
comprehend the deeper meanings implicit in a system of thought 
than to have a superficial knowledge of its concepts or terms. 
Because the thinkers of the Wei Chin Era (the Three Kingdoms 
period plus the Eastern and Western Chin, i.e. A.D. 220-4109) 
realized this point, they began to adopt a new method, which 
may be called “The distinction of words and meanings.’’? This 
new method of procedure played an important part in the trans- 
formation of the whole cultural character and philosophical spirit 
of the Han into the spirit which characterized the new age of the 
Wei-Chin. After Tao-An, it was also applied to the work of syn- 
thesizing Indian Buddhism with Chinese thought; for this reason, 
Ko-yi was not referred to again.3 

In the Northern Wei (386-535), however, a priest named 
T’an-Ching, between the years 454-464 wrote a spurious siitra 


t Ch’u-san-tsang-chi-chi, Ch. 8; Taishd, Vol. 55, p. 59. 

2 Regarding this new method, see the author’s article, ‘ “Yen-i-chih-pien”’ (‘‘The 
Distinction of Words and Meanings’ ’), distributed in mimeographed form by 
Peking University, 1942. 

3 The words ‘‘Ko-yi’’ appear once in the biography of Kum§@rajiva, in the Kao- 
seng-chuan, Ch. 2 (Taishd, Vol. 50, p. 332); here, however, Hui-Chiao (author of 
the Kao-seng-chuan) seems to have forgotten the original meaning of the term. 
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called T’1-wet-po-li-ching,t in which the Chinese five cardinal 
virtues (Wu-ch’ang) were compared with the five precepts of the 
Buddhist Upasakas: 


Five Virtues Five Precepts 
Humaneness Not to take life 
Righteousness Not to commit adultery 
Propriety Not to drink intoxicating liquor 
Wisdom Not to steal 
Sincerity Not to lie 


In addition to these, he paired together, also after the fashion of 
Han philosophy, the Wu-hsing (five elements), the Wu-hsing (five 
planets), etc. ;2 truly this sort of matching has the appearance of 
Ko-yi. In view of this fact, it is evident that, in matching concepts 
with concepts and terms with terms, Chu Fa-Ya and his colleagues 
were Carrying on one of the practices of Han scholarship. With the 
advent of the Wei-Chin era, a new philosophy, Hsiian-hsiieh 
(commonly translated “‘Mysticism’’), became dominant; it empha- 
sized profound searching for first principles and regarded with 
contempt the matching of concepts; it is not surprising, therefore, 
that its proponents, who used the new method of “‘the distinction 
of words and meanings,’’ would discover the defects of Ko-yi. 
However, the “Teaching for Human Beings and Deities’ (Jen- 
t’ien-chiao), which was the theme of the spurious T’1-we1-po-l- 
ching, was frequently expounded by the Buddhists of later 
generations.3 Therefore, if T’an-Ching’s matching can be called 
Ko-yi, then Ko-yi, at least in this one instance, was adopted by 
the later Chinese Buddhism. 


t Te. the Suiva of Trapusa and Ballika. Trapusa and Ballika were two merchants 
to whom the Buddha, immediately after his enlightenment, preached a sermon on 
the moral conduct of human beings and deities (de-va). 

a For details, vide the author’s History of Chinese Buddhism, pp. 811-817. 

3 For example, this doctrine was frequently used by the writers of the Hua- 
yen-tsung (the Hua-yen Sect) as an important part of the Law of the Buddha. 
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